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By the assistance of a supplement, arranged to 
precede the present regular number, we are enabled 
this week to dispose of the entire reports of Messrs. 
Ropyey and Gragam, on South-American affairs, as. 
well as to give much original and miscellaneous 
matter, and afford a variety. Mr. Brann’s report 
may be expected to be commenced next week—we, 
are informed that it contains about 260 pages of 
close 4to manuscript. Some of the documents ac. 
companying the reports of the commissioners are 
exceedingly interesting and eloquent; and though 
their substance is generally made known in the re- 
ports themselves, we design to select and publish 
a part of them, as soon as we get through with tire 
other documents deemed of more importance. 

An article in the supplement, on a “circulating 
medium,” invites attention. The subject is of great 
rmaoment, seeing that the bank of the United States 
has not fulfilled the public expectation. But how far 
the plan herein suggested is expedient—the people 
will judge. Another plan, for the same purpose, 
has been submitted to us, and shaH appear next 
week—if we can get room for it. 

The annual report of the secretary of the trea- 
sury has come upon us sooner than we expected, 
and is, of necessily, reluctantly postponed. The 
secretary suggests “that the revenue wiil be so 
much diminished by the repeal of the internal du- 
ties, and the derangement of the currency, as to 
make it at least doubtful, whether there will not be 
a deficiency in its amount for the ensuing year— 
but for the ensuing year only.” 

We shall issue another supplement next week— 
perhaps a whole sheet, to relieve our loaded files. 

Specie payments. The banks of Cincinnati—pres- 
sed by the office of the United Stutes bank, esta- 
blished there, have suspended specie payments. A 
particular account of this circumstance, with some 
remarks upon it, prepared for the press, must lay 
over until next week. 

(C7pA very important enquiry respecting the 
bank of the United States, has been proposed in 
the house of representatives—see proceedings 
below. We trust that a committee will not be refus- 
ed to be raised for the purposes snggested by Mr, 
Spencer. We have no room to say more, at present 
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{ Congress articles—continued from the supplement.] 

On the Constitution of the state of Illinois. — Messrs. 
Anderson of Ky. Poindexter, Hendricks. 

The following committees, have been appointed 
at the last session, are yet in existence, by a spe- 
cial rule: 

Of Expenditures in the Department of Stute.— 
Messrs. Forsyth,, Hasbrouck, Scudder. 

Of Expenditures in the Treasury Department.— 
Messrs. Lowndes, Allen of Vt. Marchand. 

Of Expenditures in the War Department.— Messrs. 
Johnson of Kentucky, Tucker of S. C. and Herki- 
mer. 

Of Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs 
Pleasants, Storrs, Sampson. : 

Of Exrpenditures in the Post Office.— Messrs. Hub- 
bard, Huntington. [One vacancy, by resignation of 
Mr. Ingham.] | 

Of Expenditures onthe Public Buildines.— Messrs. 





_ Among the petitions to day, was one presented 
by the speaker, from Matthew Lyon, of the state. 
of Kentucky, praying remuneration for the depri- 
vation of liberty and exaction of a penalty from 
him, being then a representative in congress from 
she state of Vermont, under the sedition law of 
1798,-and which he is induced by misfortunes, 
which have made him poor, to ask from congress 
Mr, Williams of N. C.-moved to refer the petition 
to the judiciary committee. : 
Mr. Edwards of N, C. thought that, as this peti- 
tion embraced a claim, it would be proper to let it 
take the course of. all other claims, by referring if 
to the committee of claims. 
Mr. Wiiliams said, though it was a claim, it was 
a claim arising from the operation of a law of the 
country supposed by the petitioner to be unconsti- 
tutional. Who could so well determine a ques- 
tion with regard to the constitutionality or uncon- 
stitutionality of a law, as the judiciary committee? 
Such cases had been usually referred to that com- 
mittee; and even at the last session that committee 
had been directed to enquire into a fraud, said to 
have been committed in one of the courts of the 
United States. 
On motion ef Mr. Spencer of N. Y. the petition 
was read through; and was then referred to the 
committee on the judiciary. 
Mr. Anderson of Ky. from the select committee, 
to whom was referred the constitution of the state 
of Illinois, reported a resolution, declaring the ad- 
mission of the state of Illinois into the union, on an 
equal footing with the original states. 
The resolution was read a first and second time. 
Mr. Anderson proposed that it should be engrossed 
fer a third reading. 
Mr. Spencer of New York, enquired whether it 
appeared, from any documents transmitted to cén- 
gress, that the state had the number of inhabitants 
required by the law of the last session, as a preli- 
minary to its formation of a constitution. 


Mr. Anderson said, that the committee had no 
information on that subject before them, beyond 
what was contained in the preamble to the consti- 
tution, which states, that the requisition of the act of 


,| congress had been complied with, and that the con- 


vention had therefore proceeded tothe formatiun 
of a constitution. Mr. A. said, the committee had 
considered that evidence sufficient; and he had, in 
addition, himself seen, in the newspapers, evidence 
sufficient tu satisfy him of the fact that the po- 
pulation did amount to 40,000 souls, the number 
required. 

‘The resolve was then ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Rhea of Tennessee, the mes- 
sage of the president of the United States, of Jan. 
18, 1816, recommending the confirmation cf ceriain 
grants or reservations of lauds, by the friendly 
Creek Indians, to major general Andrew Jackson, 
{colonel Benjamin Hawkius, and othere, was refer- 
red to the committee on private land claims. 

On motion of Mr. Poindexter of Mississippi, the 
committee of public lands were directed to enquire 
into the expediency of prohibiting the emigration 





‘bucker of Va. Drake, Orr. 
Vou, XV.--e 16, 


and settlement of the Choctaw tribe of Indians on 
the lands of the United States west ef the M.ssis. 
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sippi, until they shall have acquired that right by 
treaty with the United States, founded on a ces- 
sion of land by said Indians east of the Mississippi. 

On motion of Mr. Williams of North Carolina, the 
committee of ways and means were instructed to. 
enquire into the expediency of repealing the duty 
on salt imported into the United States. 

These several motions, being propositions of en- 
quiry only, passed without debate or opposition. — 

Aud the house adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, Nv. 23. The following gentlemen, in ad- 
dition te those already announced, appeared this 
day. From New York, Mr. Wendover, Mr. Tomp- 
kins, and Mr. Cruger; from’ South Carolina, Mr. 
K.urle, Mr. Simpkins, and Mr. Ervin. 

The speaker laid before the house a letter from 
the chief justice of the district of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a code of jurisprudence for the district, 
formed in pursuance of an act of congress of April, 
29, 1816. [Referred to aselect committee. ] 

‘The speaker laid before the house a communica- 
tion from the navy department, accompanied by 
sundry documents in relation to the navy pension 
fund; which was referred to the committee on naval 
affairs. 

[Mr. P. P. Barbour, after stating bis reason for 
the reqtiest, was excused from serving on the com- 
mittee of public buildings.] 

On motion of Mr. Harrison, a committee was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the expediency of authoriz 
ing the employment of an additional number of 
clerks in the war department, not exceeding 
twelve. pS ES 

[Vhe reason assigned for this motion was, that, 
unless some such measure was adopted, the per- 
sons for whose relief the pension law of last ses- 
stor was designed, could not, for a long time, 
if ever, obtain the benefit intended thereby; for, 
he had been astonished to find that, owing to the 
deficiency of clerks, no application for that object, 
since the month of May last, had yet been de- 
cided on, though several clerks were constantly 
employed in that duty. The early applications 
were of course first attended to, and had not yet 
been dispatched.] — 

‘he engrossed resolution declaring the admis- 
sion of the state of Hlinois into the union on an 
equal footing wiith the original states, was read a 
third time: and, on the question, Shall it pass? 

[the passage was opposed by Mr. T'ailmudye. 
Sausfactory evidence had not been afforded of the 
population as required by law; and he thought the 
principle of slavery was not sufficiently guarded 
against, referring to the 6th ariicle of the constitu- 
tion (see present vol. WEEKLY ReGister, page 96,) 
which he contended contravened the leiter and spi 
rit of the gweneral provision touching that subject, 
conained in the ordinance respeciing the territory 
north west of the Ohio. He examined the several 
sections of the arlicle at consilerable length. 

Mr. Poind-xter reptied—he deprecated slavery— 
but it was nota matter of choice now whether we 
should bave slaves amongst usor not. He thought 


the article fuily came up to the design of the or- 


dinance, and examined it in detuil. 

Mir. cdiderson, of Ken. was satisfied as to the 
ainsunt of the population, and proceeded to exa- 
mise the other question made by Mr. Tallmadge, 
contending that the provisions of the consiiiution 
Lad been misunderstood by Mr.'l. 

dr. Tallmadge reptied, maintaining his opinions 
as fist expressed. Mv, Murrison contended that the 
states N. W. of the Obio had the right to admit the 
jatrudac.don of slavery~if they pleased, though an 


| 


object of abhorrence; and gave in his reasons at 
length for his opinion.] 

The question was taken by yeas and nays as fol- 
OWS: 


_YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, Pa. Anderson, Ken. Austin, Bald 
win, Barbour, Va. Bateman, Bayley, Beecher, Bellinger, Blouin 
field, Biount, Boden, Bryan, Burwell, Butler, N. H. Butler, Lou’ 
Camphell, Claiborne, Cobb, Colston, Cook, Crawford, Cruger* 
Culbreth, Cushman, Desha, Drake, Edwards, Ervin, 8, C. Floyd; 
Garnett, Hall N. C. Harrison, Hendricks, Herbi rt, Hoge, Holmes, 
Hopkinson, Hostetter, Hubbard, Irving, N. Y. Johnson, Ken. 
Jones, Kinsey, Kirtland, Lawyer, Lewis, Lincoln, Linn, Little, 
M'Lane, Delaware, M‘Cuy, Marchand, Mason, Mass, Mercer, Mid- 
dleton, Robt. Moore, Saml. Moore, Moseley, Mumford, H. Nel- 
son, T, M. Nelson, New, Newton, Ogden, Ogle, Owen, Palmer, 
Patterson, Pegram, Peter, Pindall, Pitkin, Pleasants, Poindexter, 
Porter, Quarles, Rhea, Rice, Robertson, Rogers, Ruggles, Samp- 
son, Sawyer, Schuyler, Scudder, Settle, Shaw, Sherwood, Silsbee , 
Simvkins, Slocumb, S. Smith, Bal. Smith, Alex. Smith, J. S. 
Smith, S » Spencer, Stewart, N. C. Storrs, Stuart, Md. Tarr, 
Terrell, Terry, Tompkins, Trimble, Tucker, S. C. Upham, Wal- 
ker, N. C. Walker, Ken. Wallace, Westerlo, Whiteside, Wilkin, 
Williams, Con. Williams, N- Y, Williams, N. (, 117. 

_ NAYS.—M:ssrs. Adams, Bennett, Boss, Clagett, Crafts, Dar- 
lington, Ellicott, Folger, Gage, Gilbert, Hale, Hasbrouck, Hun- 
ter, Huvtington, Livermore, W. Maclay, W. P. Maclay, Merrill, 
Morton, Murray, Jer. Nelson, Orr, Reed Rich, Richards, Savage, 
Seybert, Southard, Tallmadge, Taylor, Wendover, Whitman 
Wilson, Mass. Wilson, Pen. 34. . 


So the resolution was passed, and sent to the se- 
nate for concurrence. 

The speaker laid before the house the annual re- 
port of the secretary ofthe treasury, and a lever 
from Mr. Forsyth,a member of this house, from 
Georgia, resigning his seat therein. 

Tuesday, Nov. 24. Severai additional committees 
Was appointed. Mr. Nelson from the committee to 
whom was referred the petition of Mathew Lyon 
made a report, that the prayer of the petitioner 
ought not to be granted—aad said he felt hiniself 
constrained to state to the house, that, on this 
question, he had been in a minority in the commit- 
tee, and wished the subjcct to be fully laid before 
the house. He therefore moved that the report be 
referred for consideration to a committee of the 
whole house. 

The niotion was agreed to, 

Mr. Hopkinson, under the instruction of the ju- 
diciary committee, reported a bill to establish an 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the Unit- 
ed States. 

In introducing this bill, Mr. H. remarked, that 
the bill was in form the same which he had had the 
honor to introduce to the consideration of congress 
at their last session. 

Sundry other motions and reports were made, 
which will be duly noticed in their progress—and 
the house, baving resolved itself in a committee of 
the whole, was chiefly occupied ona bill reporied 
at the last session for erecting a separate judicial 
district west of the Alleghany mountain in Virgi- 
nia. 

Wednesday, Nov. 25. Messrs. Tyler, Strother and 
Johnson, of Virginia—Mr. Lowndes, of S. C. and 
Mr. Allen, of Mass. attended. 

Among the business transacted this day, was the 
following— 

Mr. Spencer, of New York, offered for conside- 
ration the following resolution: 

Resolved, Thata comiuittee be appointed to in- 
spect the books, and examine into the proceedings 
of the bank ofthe United States, and to report 
whether the provisions of its charter have been 
violated of not, and particulsrly to report whether 
the instalments of the capital stock of the said 
bank have been paid in goid and silver coin and m 
thefunded debt of the United States, or whether 
they were in any instance, and to what aroount, 
paid by the proceeds of the notes of stockholders 
discounted for whe purpose; and also to report ‘he 








names of those persons who now own or who have 
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owned any part of the capital stock of the said bank, 
and the amount of discounts, if any, to such per- 
sons respectively, and when made; and also to re- 
port whether the said bank, or any of its offices of 
discount and deposite, bave refused to pay the notes 
of the bank in specie on demand, and have refused 
to receive, in payment of debts due to them or 
either of them, the notes of the bank, and whether 
the bank, or any of its offices of discount, or any 
of their officers or agents, ha¥Ve sold drafts upon 
other offices, or upon the bank, at an advance, and 
have received a premium for such drafts; also the 
amount of the notes issued, payable at Philadelphia, 
and at each office of discount respectively, and the 
amount of capital assigned to each office, together 
with the amount of the public deposites made at 
the bank and at each office, and on account of the 
transfers thereof; and the total amount of bills and 
notes discounted by the bank «nd its several of. 
fices since its organization. That the ssid com- 
mittee have leave to meet in the city of Philadel. 
phia, and to remain there as long as may be neces- 
Sary; and they shall have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, and to employ the requisite clerks, 
the expense of which shall be audited and allow- 
td by the committee of accounts, and paid out of 
the contingent fund of this house. 

[Mr. Spencer supported his proposition with a 
number of very pertinentjremarks, which we regret 
that we cannot insert. Complaints had been made, 
congress had the right to enquire, and it was as 
well the duty of congress, as the interest of the 
bank, (if rightfully conducted ) that the truth should 
be known to the public.] 

On motion of Mr. ‘Lane, (and the same being 
agreed to by Mr. Spencer) the resulve was laid 
upon the table. 

The engrossed bill to establish a separate judi- 
cial district in the state of Virginia, west of the 
Alleghany mountains, was read a third time,—and 
Passed. 

‘The house then, in committee of the whole, con. 
sidered the bill for appointing twelve additional 
clerks in the war department—which being report- 
ed, was ordered to a third reading. 

The bill to prevent the discontinuance of suits 
in the western distri@t court of Pennsylvania, in 
consequence of the court not having been held at 
the time appointed by law, (because the judge’s 
commission was not received in time) passed 
through a committee of the whole, Mr. Desha in 
the chair—and, finally ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. [Passed next day.] 

Thursday, Nov. 26.—Mr. Rhea reported a bill 
respecting invalid pensioners—which was finally 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, a eommittee was or- 
dered to be appointed to bring in a bill granting a 
pension to major general John Stark. 

A message was received from the president, 
enclosing the report of the commissioner of the 
public buildings——shewing a disbursement. of 
$520,680 42, for the year ending Oct. 1, 1818— 
read and referred. 

Beaumarchais’ claim was then taken up and con- 
sidered in committee of the whole. Nothing de-" 
cided. 

IN SENATE. 

Vou. 23. Mr Forsyth, elected from Georgia, vice 
Mr. Troup, resigned, appeared and took iis seat; 
and Mr. Vandyke, from Deluware. 





Nov. 24. ‘Phe annual report of the secretary of 
tlre treasury was laid before the senaté 


Several notifications of inteaded resvlutions 
were laid before the senate—among them, oné for 
the purpose of erecting a monument over the re- 
mains of general WasuineTon, where they now 
lie: [which was introdtced and read the next day.] 

Nov. 25. Mr. Horséy, from Delaware took his 
seat, Mr. Barbour introduced a bill to increase 
the salaries of certain officers. % 

Mr. Sanford offered certain resolutions of the 
legislature of the state of New York, instructing 
its senators, and requesting its representatives to 
endeavor to procure the adopiion of the amend. 
ment to the constitution, proposed by North Caro- 
lina, for districting the states by an uniform rule 
for the election of representatives-and electors of 
president and vice president; and the same were 
read. 

Mr. Storer offered certain like proceedings of 
the legislature of the state of New Hampshire, in 
respect toa proposition (to the same effect as that 
above referred to,) made by New-Jersey; and the 
same were reGeivec and read. , 


The resolution for the admission of IWincis inte : 


the Union was read, &c. . 

Mr. Williams, of Tennessee, offered for consi+ 
deration the foilowing resolution: . 

Resolved, That the committee on military affairs | 
be instructed to enquire into the expediency of 
increasing the pay of the officers, non commissi- 
oned officers, musicians and privates of the urmy of 
the United States. [Agreed to next day.] 

Nov. 26, The president communicated a letter 


from the secretary of war, reporting the strength | 


and organization of the militia. _ 

The bill to increase the compensation of certain 
officers of government [the secretaries of the de- 
partments, the attorney general, and postmastcr 
general] was taken up for consideration. 

After some remarks from Mr. Barbour, and cer- 
tain proposed amendments by Mr. Burril!, which 
were negatived—the bill was ordered to be engrva- 
sed (in blank) for a third reading. 
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Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &e, ‘ 
At the Palace Yard meeting, heretofore notice! 
as about to be held, Mr. Hunt was called to the 
chair. Twenty-six resolutions on the subject of 
reform and remonstrance to the prince regent, 
were adopted, and Mr. H. appointed to present 
them to the secretary of state. Lord Sidmouth 
however, “did not feel himself at liberty to lay the 
same before his royal highness.” 
The old king, in addition to his disorder, is total- 
ly blind. ‘The decease of the queen was look¢.l 
for daily. 
Royal alliance! A whole column of a London 
paper is occupied with an account of a crazy oll 





tory, calling himself Moses Osgood, and a native of | 


Massachusetts, that fought against bis country i: 
the revolution, who had an interview with the may- 
or of London, for the purpose of being introduce: 
to the prince regent, to demand one of his sisters in 
marriage, even without a portion, because he had a 
gold imine on his estate in Amerios! 

-Imerican stocks at Londan, Sept. 26.—New sis 
per cents. 102 a 1034; bamk sbares 29/. 

British stocks, Sept..29.— Three per cent. consols 
747-8 § 1-8; omnium 4a 37-8 dis, 


Stocks, Oct. 5.—3 per cent. consols 75 1-2 3-8, 


American flour. same date, 45 a 45. 
Foreign gold in bars, 8136; new douvhjoons, 79:6; 


silver in bars, standard, 5s44. 
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| AIX LA-CHAPELLE. 

Oct. 2.—We doubt very much that the confe- 
rences will be long, and the sovereigns have de- 
clared their intention not to consider many of the 
questions which have been submitted to them. A 
renor: is in circulation that the evacuation of France 
has been the subject of discussion this morning, 
and the departure of the sovereigns is speedily 
looked for. Weare assured that gen. ‘Woronzof’s 
aid-de-camp has gone to view the plain in which 
the prand review previous to their departure is to 
take place on the 17th inst. near Loudon. Whence 


they will proceed to Brussels, and afterwards to 


Paris, while their ministers will continue the dis- 
cussions here. 

Paris, Sept. 24.—The important objects which 
are to fix the attention of the four allied powers 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, are descanted on differently by 
various persons. On several leading articles there 


is no diversity of opinion: I beg leave to subjoin 


them. It is presumed that the congress will take 
into consideration— : 

I. ‘The evacuation of France under the double 
point of view, of its financial and moral condition, 
as declared by the 5th article of the treaty of the 
2uth of November, 1815, and the determination 
of the means of employment of the army of occu- 
pation. 

ll. The confirmation of the holy alliance in its 
political object, and the examinaticn, of the pro- 
priety of an armed coalition as a guarantee for mo- 
narchical authority, and the recognized dynasties 
against the progress of the democratic spirit, and 
the efforts of usurpation on the part of the compe- 
titors of different thrones. 

1H. The ‘appreciation of the proper or possible 
delay in the grant, reclaimed by the people of cer. 
tuin nations, of constitutions promised at divers 
times. , 

1V. The political and military organization of the 
Germanic confederation, and the avowal of the su- 
premacy of one of the powers which compose it, 
with the privilege of appointing a president to the 
diet, and a general to the confederate army. 

V. The conclusion of the differences between Ba- 
varia and the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

VI. The mediation between the courts of Madrid 
and Rio Janiero, concerning the affairs of South 
America. 

Vil. The interference of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope between Spain and her colonies. A question 
which acquires an universal interest both rela- 
tively to the commerce of the two hemispheres, 
and of the revolution which the American inde 
pendence would probably produce in the colonial 
system. 

These are, I believe, the principal matters for the 
discussion of the allied sovereigns; others of a se- 
condary nature are more uncertain. A charge d’ 
affuires of the independents of South America has 
already reached Aix la Chapelle. Ao smbassador 
of the ancient king of Spain, Charles IV., a deputy 
of the United States, and several emissaries of the 
authors of the Secret ole, are also said to have ar- 
rived there. Mr. Baring, whose financial arrange- 
ments have contributed so efficaciously to the lidera- 
tion of France, was honored by an express invita- 
tion from the allied sovereigns. M. Agout, the 
first secretary of the French embassy at the court 
of Madrid, accompanies the Duc de Richelieu; 
which confirms the general opinion that the con. 
gress will examine into the affairs of Spain, althougt. 
several journals have advanced that the high pow- 
ers have declined exercising the mediation pro- 











posed. Madame de Vitrolles ought likewise to be 
included among the number of distinguished per- 
sons who consider their presence as indispensable 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. La Chronique Secrete announ- 
ces that this lacy had sent before her a trunk full of 
magnificent robes anc of her cosliest diamonds. 
The ostensible purport of her journey is, to make 
reclamations on the principality of Salm. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Accounts by way of Trinidsd, announce the de- 
tection of a gued royal Spaniard who murdered two 
British officers on the Oronoco—they were proba- 
bly proceeding to join the patriots, in an open 
boat, unarmed; met by this Spaniard who com- 
manded a small felucca, and having tied them, he 
gallantly stabbed them with his knife. When in- 
terrogated on the matter he considered it a very 
trifling circumstance, and had almost forgotten it. It 
me expected however, that he would be executed 
or it. 

A court of vice admiralty is established at Mar- 
garetta, at which many prizes have been condemn- 
ed—General Arismendi is president of this court. 
Among its rules, it is required to the condemna- 
tion of a vessel, that her former commander should 
be present. We havea statement, however, under 
oath, before a notary of the island of St. Thomas, 
of two American citizens, who having chartered a 
Spanish vesselto carry a cargo (their own proper- 
ty) to Cumana, were captured by a pirate under 
the flag of Amelia Isiand, commissioned by Aury, 
and carried into Margaretta, where vessel and 
cargo were condemned by Arismendi, under cir- 
cumstances and in a manner, which (if not misre- 
presented) would go to shew that famed New Spar- 
ta can only be regarded as the head quarters of 
modern piracy. 

The island is in the best state of defence—3S000 
men are embodied and regularly disciplined; and 
there is a plenty of arms, &c. 

A letter from Buenos Ayres, dated in July last, 
informs us that general San Martin was about set- 
ting out to pay a visit to the viceroy of Peru. May 
success attend him. Belgrano is to co-operate. 








South-American Affairs. 


DOCUMENTS 
Referred to in the President’s Message, at the com- 
mencement of the second session of the Fifteenth Cou- 
gress. ; 
MR. HODNEY TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Washington, 5th Nov. 1818. 
SIR : I have the honor to present the report here. 
with enclosed, agreeably to the desire of Mr. Gra- 
ham, who, on reflection, preferred submitting some 
additional remarks in a separate paper. For this 
purpose, two of the Documents referred to in the 
report, remainin his possession—Dr. Fune’s outlines 
of events in the United Provinces, since the revolu- 
tion, and the manifesto of independence by the Cen- 
gress at Tucuman. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
most obedient servant, 
C. A. RODNEY. 
Hon. Joun Q..Apams, Secretary of State. 





MR. RODNEY TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

SIR: I have now the honor to submit to your con- 
sideration my report on the subject of the late mis- 
sion to South America, embracing the information 
derived from the various sources within my power, 
so far as I had an opportunity of improving the ad- 
vantages possessed. 
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With the history of the conquest of the Spanish 
possessions in Amcrica, you must be familiar. They 
were principally, if not exclusively, achieved by 
private adventurers. Whencompleted, a most op- 
pressive system of government, or rather despot- 
ism, was established by the parent couniey 

These extensive regions were originally swayed 
by two vice-roys. The dominions of Spain, in North 
America, were under the government of the vice- 
roy of Mexico, and all her possessions in South A- 
— were subject to the control of the vice-roy of 

eru. . 

The remoteness of some parts of the country from 
the residence of the vice-roy at Lima occasioned, 
in 1718, the establishment of another vice-royalty at 
Santa Fee-de Bogota,in the kingdom of New Grena- 
da. In 1731, New Grenada was divided, and a num- 
ber of the Provinces composing that kingdom were 
separated from it. ‘These were put under the ju- 
risdiction of a captain general and president, whose 
seat of government was at Caraccas. 

In 1568, Chili was erected into a separate captain 
generalship; in 1778, a new vice-royalty was estab- 
lished at Buenos Ayres, comprehending all the Spa- 
nish possessions to the east of the Western Cordille- 
ras, and to the south of the river Maranon. 

This immense empire seems, according to the 
Jaws of the Indies, to have been considered a dis- 
tinct kingdom of itself, though united to Spain, and 
annexed to the crown of Castile. In this light it is 
—— by Baron Humboldt, in his essay on New 

pain. 

With some slight shades of difference in the regu- 
lations established in these governments, the pro- 
minent features of their political institutions exhi- 
bit astriking resemblance, as the general system was 
the same. 

Their commerce was confinedto the parent coun- 
try, and to Spanish vessels exclusively. They were 
prohibited, under the penalty of death, to trade with 
foreigners. The natives of old Spaincompused the 
body of their merchants. Though this part of the 
system had, previously to the revolution, been re- 
daxed, in some degree, particularly by the statute 
of free commerce, as it is styled, the relief was par- 
tial, and the restrictions continued severe and op- 
pressive, 

All access to the Spanish settlements was closed 
to foreigners, and even the inhabitants of different 
provinces were prohibited from intercourse with 
one another, unless under the strictest regulations. 

_ The various manufactures, that might interfere 
with those of Spain, were not permitted. They 
were prevented, under severe penalties, from rais- 
ing flax, hemp, or saffron. In climates most conge- 
nial to them, the culture of the grape and the olive 
was prohibited. On account of the distance of Pe- 
ruand Chili, and the difficulty of transporting oil 
and wine to these remote regions, they were per- 
mitted to plant vines and olives, but were prohibit- 
ed the culture of tobacco. At Buenos Ayres, by 
special indulgence of the vice-roys, they were allow- 
ed tocultivate grapes and olives, merely for the use 
of the table. ‘ 

They were compelled to procure from the moth- 
er country articles of the first necessity : and were 
thus rendered dependant on her for the conyenien- 
cies of life, as well as luxuries. The crown possess- 
ed the monopoly of tobacco, salt and gunpowder. 

To these oppressive regulations and restrictions 
was added an odious system of taxation. From the 





Indians was exacted a tribute in the shape ofa poll 
tax, or a certain servitude in the mines, called the | 
mita. A tenth part of the produce of cultivated ; 
lands was taken, under the denomination of tithes. 


The alcavala, a tax varying from two and a'half to 
five percent. on every sale and resale of all things 
moveable and immoveable, was rigidly exacted, 
write pe} some cases, 2 commutation was allewed, 
Royal and municipal duties were laid on imports and. 
on tonnage, entrance and clearance of vessels, un- 
der the different appellations of almoxarifasgo, sea, 
alcavalla, cerso, consulado, armada and armadilla.— 
To these may be added the royal fifths of the pre- 
cious metals, the most important tax in the mining 
districts. Besides all these, there were stamp tax- 
es, tavern licenses, and sums paid for the sale of of. 
fices, of titles of nobility, papal bulls, the composi- 
tion and confirmation of lands, with a number of o- 
thers of an inferior grade. | 

Under the Spanish monarchs, who had early ob- 
tained from the pope the ecclesiastical domjnion, 
and thus had united in their royal persons all civil 
and religious authority,’ a most oppressive hierar- 
chy was established, with its numerous train of of- 
fices and orders, succeeded by the inquisition. 

The posts of honor and profit, from the highest to 
the \owest, were filled almost exclusively by natives 
of old Spain. 

The principal code of law, thus maintaining the 
supremacy of Spain over those distant regions, al- 
most locked up from the rest of the world, ema- 
nated from the council of the Indies established by 
the king, in which he was supposed to be always 
present. The royal rescripts, the recopitationes of 
the Indics, and the partidas, furnished the general 
rules of dlecision; and when these were silent or 
doubtful, recourse was had to the opinions of pro- 
fessional men. | 

This system was generally executed by the vice- 
roys, captains general, and by the tribunals of jus- 
tice, with a spirit corresponding with the rigorous 
policy that produced it. To this form of govern- 
ment, the country had for centuries submitted with 
implicit obedience, and probably would have con- 
tinued to submit much longer, but for events in this 
country, and the changes in Europe. The sagacious: 
minds of many able writers, penetrating into the fu- 
ture, had predicated, at some distant date, a revolu- 
tion in South America, before that in North Ameri- 
ca had commenced. Fromthe period of the suc- 
cessful termination of our own struggle for inde- 
pendence, that of the inhabitants of the south has 
been with more confidence foretold; and there is 
reason to believe it has been hastened by this for- 
tunate event. The conduct of Spain, during the 
war of our revolution, was calculated to. make a 
lasting impression on her colonies. This result was 
then foreseen by intelligent politicians: many were 
surprized that she could be so blind -to her own in- 
terests, after she had, on one occasion, manifested 
the strongest suspicion of Paraguay ; for to her scru- 
pulous jealousy of this power the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from that country, in 1750, is to be attribut- 
ed, 

The wars that arose from the French revolution, 
have produced in Europe changes of the greatest 
magnitude, which have had an immense influence 
on the affairs of South America. When Spain join- 
ed France against the combined princes, she expos- 
ed her distant possessions to Iritish hostilities. The 
great naval power of England gave her ready acceas 
tothe American colonies Fngaged in an arduous 
contest, she was prompted, by her feelings and in- 
terest, to retaliate on Spainthe conduct she experi- 
enced from her during the war of our independence. 

‘ncouraged, perhaps, by the counsels of her ene- 
mies, the first symptoms of insurrection, in the con- 


tinental possessions of Spain were exhibited in the - 
| year 1797, in Venezuela. These were suececded. 
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by the attempts of Miranda in the same quarter, 
which were accompanied, dr were followed, since 
the vascillating state of the Spanish monarchy, by 
revdlutionary movements in Mexico, Grenada, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres; and from which scarcely 
any part of the Spanish dominions in America has 
béen entirely exempt. 

The occurrences that led the way to the subse- 
quent important events in the provinces of La Pla- 
ta, were the invasion of the British, under Popham 
and Beresford, inthe year 1806, and their expulsion, 
a few months afterwards, by the collected forces of 
the country under Leniers and Pueyrredon. These 
incidents fortunately gave to the people a just idea 
of their own strength ; and they afterwards repell- 
ed, with a firmness and bravery that did them great 
honor, the formidable attack of the British under 
Gen. Whitlocke. | 
The wretched state to which Spain was reduced, 
by the policy, the power, and the arts of Napoleon, 
the resignation of Charles the 4th in favor of Ferdi- 
nand the 7th. and the renunciation of both in favor 
of Napoleon, were productive of the most important 
results. ‘They threw the kingdom into the greatest 
confusion. The alternate successes and disasters of 
the French armies produced a new era in Spain.— 
The people, generally, revolted at the idea of being 
governed by the brother of Napoleon, to whom he 
had transferred the crown. Juntas were established 
who acted in the name of Ferdinand, then confined 
in France. These were substituted for the ancient 
Cortes, and the regular councilof the nation, to 
which, in times of imminent danger, they ought to 
have recurred agreeably to their usages. Conflict- 
ing authorities, produced a distracted state of affairs. 
fn the scenes that ensued, the proper attention was 
not paid to the American proviiices. ‘Their conduct 
towards them was versatile and inconsistant ; they 
were lost sight ofor neglected, until it was too late. 
Conceiving they were abandoned by the parent 
giate, they thought it justifiable to act for them- 
selves. It was notvery long before the inhabitants 
of Buenos Ayres, embracing the example of their 
brethrenin Spain, established a junta, which gssum- 
ed.the reigns of government, and finally, in the 
vear 1810, sent off the vice roy Cisneros, and his 
principal adherents. For a summary of events sub- 
sequent to this period, until the time of my depar. 
ture, | beg leave to refer to the outline subjoined, 
(Appendix A) from the pen of Dr. Funes, drawn 
up, m part, atmy request. Without youching for 
the perfect accuracy of the work, I think, from the 
information received, it will probably be found to 
contain, in general, a correct and impartial sketch 
ef the prominent transactions and occurences. 

In perusing this interesting document, I have to la- 
ment, that 1ts pages are marked with some cases of 
severity and cruelty, which seen almost insepara- 
ble from great revolutions. It must however be 
consoling to observe, that they appear to have pass- 
ed through the state, which might possibly have 
rendered examples necessary, and to have arrived, 
perhaps, at the stage, when the passions becoming 
Jess turbulent,and the people more enlightened, 
a mildgr system may be expected to prevail. 

‘Vheir dissentions have produced most of their ¢a- 
jamities. In such seasons they were naturaily to'be 
expected. But their disputes have been principally 
healed, by the prudent and energetic measures of 
the Congress, which commenced its sittings Tucu- 
man inthe year 1815, and adjourned in the year fol- 
Jowing from thence to Puenos Ayres, where it re- 
mained in session, occupied with the task of form- 
ing aparmanent constitution. This respectable 
ho’ly, besides acting as a convention, or a constitu- 












































































ent assembly, exercises temporarily legislative pow- 
ers. heir sittings are public, with a gallery of au- 
dience, for citizens and strangers. The debates are. 
frequently interesting, and sare conducted with a- 
bility and decorum; they are published every month 
for the information of the people. 

The dispute with Artigas, the chief of the Orien- 
tals, has not been adjusted. This, with a certain 
jealousy of the superior influence of the city of Bue- 
nos Ayres on the general affairs ofthe provinces; 
the conduct of the government of Buenos Ayres, 
towards the Portuguese, and the high tariff of du- 
ties which I understand have been since reduced, 
appeared to constitute the principal causes of dis- 
satisfaction at the time of my departure. 

The declaration by Congress of ‘that indepen- 
dence, which they had for many years previously 
maintained in fact, was a measure of the highest 
importance, and has been productive of an unanim- 
ity anda decision before unknown. This summit 
of their wishes, was only to be reached by slow and 
gradual progress. The public mind had to be illu- 
minated on the subject by their pulpits, their press- 
es, and their public orations.. The people were to 
be prepared for the event. When the season arri« 
ved, they cut the knot which could not beuntied.— 
The declaration of independence was adopted in 
the directorship of Mr. Pueyrredon, on the ninth 
day of July, 1816. It was succeeded by an able ex. 
position of the causes that extorted it, to justify, to 
their fellow-citizens and to the world, the measure 
they had deliberately votedto support with thcir 
fortunes and their lives. 

Believing the latter paper might be thought wor- 
thy of perusal; a translation has been annexed (ap- 
pendix B.) 

The salutary influence of this bold and decisive 
step, was at once felt throughout the country. It 
gave new life and strength tothe patriotic cause, 
and stability to the government. The victories of 
Chacabuco and Maipu, achieved by the armsof Chili 
and Buenos Ayres, bave produced and confirmed a 
similar declaration of independence by the people 
of Chili, which is also annexed, (Appendix €) and 
cemented the cordial union, existing between the 
confederate states. The consequence has been, that, 
within these extensive territories, there is scarcely 
the vestige of aroyal army to be found, except on 
the borders of Peru. 

Having thus, in connection with the succinct ac. 
count given by Dr. Funes, traced the principal e- 
vents, since the revolution in Buenos Ayres, I shall 
proceed to the result of the information received, ac- 
cording to the best opinion I could form of the ex. 
tent, population, government resources of the Uni- 
ted provinces, with their productions, imports and 
exports, trade and commerce. 

The late vice royalty of Buenos Ayres, of which 
that city was the metropolis, was by many consider- 
ed the largest, as well as the most valuable of all the 
Spanish dominions in South America, extending in 
a direct line, from its north to its south boundary, a 
distance of more than two thousand miles; and from 
its eastern to its western, not less than eleven hun. 
dred. 

It was composed, atthe commencement of the 
revolution, of the nine provinces, or indendencies 
following Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Cordova, Salta, 
Potosi, La Plata, Chochahamba, La Paz, and Puno. 

Watered by the great river La Plata and its nu- 
merous tributary streams, which afford ‘an easy com- 


'munication with countries of an immense extent, and 


furnish an easy access to the treasures of South A- 
merica, it has always been regarded by Spain, as 
one of her most precious acquisitions. Enjoying 
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every variety of climate to be found in different 
and distant latidudes, and blessed with a large por- 
tion of fertile soil, itis capable of producing all that 
is to be found in the temperate ortorrid zones. Im- 
men-e herds of cattle and horses graze on its ex- 
tensive plain,and constitute at this time their princi- 
pal sources of wealth. The mines of Potosi are al- 
so included withinits boundaries. There are no 
woods for a very considerable gistance trom Buenos 
Ayres. No forest trees are to be seen on the wide- 
ly extended pampas,exceptat intervalsa solitary um- 
boo. After passing the Saladildo, in a notherly di- 
rection, the woods begin, and, proceeding in the 
upper provinces, the hills appear, and mountains 
rise in succession, interspersed with valfies. On the 
east side of the rivers La Plata and Parana, the 
country is said to be very fine. ‘The Entre Rios, is 
represented as capable of being made a garden spot; 
and the Banda Oriental presents hills and dales, rich 
bottoms, fine streams of water, and ata distance 
from the great river, on the banks of the smaller 
streams, some excellent woodland. Between the 
Maldonada and Monte Video, the east ridge of the 
Cordilleras terminates on the river La Plata. 

Since the revolution, five more provinces have 
been erected, making in all fourteen within the 
limits of the ancient vice royalty, viz. Tucuman, ta- 
ken from Salta; Mendoza or Cuyo, taken from Cor- 
dova ; Corrientes, Entre Rios, comprised the coun- 
try between Uruguay, and the Parana, and the Ban- 
da Oriental, or eastern shore of the river La Plata. 
The two last were taken from the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres, which was thus reduced to the territo- 
ry on the south side of that river, The subordinate 
divisions of the country, with the principal towns, 
will be found in the appendix to this report, with 
an account of the produce, or manufactures of the 
different districts. Appendix D. : 

Ofthe fourteen provinces into which the ancient 
vice royalty isnow divided, five were, at my depart- 
ure, principally occupied by the royal forces, (which 
in consequence of the victory of Maipu, were ex- 
pected soon to retreat to Lower Peru,) or partially 
under their influence, viz. Potosi, La Piata, Cocha- 
bamba, La Paz, and Puno; and the nine following, 
independent de facto of Spain, were in the poses- 
sion of the Patriots, viz. Buenos Ayres, Paraguay 
Mendoza, Salta, Corrientes, Entre Rios, and Banda 
Oriental, But Paraguay and the city of Santa Fee 
act independent of Buenos Ayres, though Para- 
guay is not on unfriendly terms with them, and it is 
hoped by some will before Jong join the union. En- 
tre Rios and the Banda Oriental, under general Ar- 
tigus in the character of chief of the Orientals, are 
ina state of hostility with Buenos Ayres. 

Monte Video, the capital of the Eastern shore, 
was occupicd by a Portuguese army, and a squad. 
ron of ships of war from Brazil blockaded the ports 
of Coloniaand Maldonado, and prohibited the en- 
trance of neutral vessels, unless they paid them the 
same duties on their cargoes, that they were char,- 
ed on the importation of the goods when landedin 
this country, 

The territory of the United Provinces is compu- 
ted to contain one hundred and fifty thousand square 
leagues, though it probably exceeds that quantity. 
The lands occupied in the country, remote from the 
cities, are generally converted by their owners, in- 
to estanias, or large grazing farms for cattle, and 
chacras tor growing grain. The small farms, or 
quintas, in the neighborhood of cities, are in fine or- 
der. ‘Taose around Buenos Ayres, which furnish 
their marxet with an ample supply of fruit and ve- 
getables, are, by irrigation, in the highest state of 
gulture. | 


. — 


The population, exclusive of the Indians, is now 
calculated at about one million three hundred thou- 
sand : but, adding the civilized Indians only, who | 
are of great importance, it would in all probability 
exceed two millions. | pstuleg 

The whole population consists of natives of old 
Spain, and their descendents born in the country, 
or, as they style themselves, South Americans; of 
indians civilized, or unreclaimed, with different 
“casts,” or mixed blood; of Africans, and their de- 
scendants, or negroes and mulattoes. ; 

I could not ascertain, with satisfaction, the popt- 
lation of the different provinces: the province of 
Buenos Ayres contains about one hundred and 
twenty thousand, whilst the population of Entre Rics 
and Banda Oriental is computed: at fifty thousand. 

The city of Buenos Ayres contains a population 
of sixty thousand. The inhabitants of this piace ap- 
pear to be amiable,and an interesting people. They 
are considered brave aml humane; possessing 1n- 
telligence, capable of great exertions and perseve- 
rance, and manifesting a cheerful devotion to the 
cause of freedom and independence. ; 

There is alsoa certain mediocrity and equality of 
fortune prevailing among them, extremely favorable 
to a union of the popular sentiment in support of 
the common weui. Many industrious mechanics, 
and enterprising merchants, are, however, increas. 
ing their estates, and adding to the stock of capital 
in the country. | 

The people of the province of Buenos Ayres, re- 
siding out of the city, are, generally speaking, poor, 
and rather indolent : though a hardy race, and when 
excited to action, they become zealous defenders 
of the liberties of their country. ‘They are capable 
of great improvement, and, under the influence of 
a good example, when a change takes place in their 
habits and manner of living, they bid fair to become 
useful and industrious citizens. 

The inhabitants of Cordova are said to be more 
superstitious, and more industrious, but less patrid- 
tic. This is principally attributed to the loss of the 


trade with Peru, occasioned by the revolutionary 
war. 


population. 

The people of Mendoza, or Cuyo, are moral, in- 
dustrious and patriotic. They have sacrificed largc- 
ly at the shrine of independence, supporting with 
zeal and confidence, the cause of their country ; 
whilst the citizens of Santa Fee are represented, as 
immoral and insubordinate, and manifesting,on mest 
occasions, an extreme jealousy of their neighbors. 

The population of Entre Rios and Banda Oriental 
is perhaps not inferior in valor to that of Buenos 
Ayres. Nor is it deficient in military skill, particu- 
larly in carrying on a partizan warfare, for which iis 
troops are admirably adapted. Their cther good 
qualities have been probably somewhat impaired by 
the system pursued in that quarter, where they havc 
been compelled to give vip every thing like civil «- 
vocations and to con.inue without any regular kind 
of government, under the absolute controul of a 
chief, who, whatever may be his political princi. 
ples, or professions, in practice concentrates all 
power, leyislative, judicial, and executive, in hin:. 
self. , 

The general congress of the United Province, 
assembled at Buenos Ayres, on the 3d of December, 
of 1817, established, by a provisional statute, a te1n- 
porary form of government, which will be found in 
Appendix marked E. 

This congress is comprised of deputies from the 
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different provinces, It actually consists of twenty- 
st members. But, a8 a representative is allowed 
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‘for every fifteen thousand citizens, ft would be nu- 
merous, if all the provinces had sent delegates in 
that ratio of population. 

With some exceptions, and particularly of that 
paladium of our rights, which is unknown to the ci- 
vil law, the trial by jury, the provisional constitution 
will be foun’, on an attentive perusal, to contain a 
distinet recognition of many of the vital principles 
of free government. A church establishment also, 
that of the catholic faith, is contrary to our ideas of 
religious freedom; though a measure, adopted from 
necessity, perhaps, by them. 

It declares, that all power, legislative, judicial,and 
executive, resides inthe nation. The congress are 
to be chosen by electers; who are to be voted for 
by the people in the primary assemblies The ca- 
bildos, or municipulities, are to be elected immedi- 
atcly by the citizens. It recognizes the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, and declares the tenure of 
office, with respect to the superior judges, to be 
during good behavior, It provides for the election 
of a chief magistrate by congress, removable when 
they choose to appoint a successor, and responsi- 
ble forthe execution of the duties of his office, 
which are defined and limited. Inthe oath of office, 
he is sworn to preserve the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the country, 

The three great departments of state, of the 
treasury, and of war, are distinctly marked out, and 
their respective powers and duties assigned. 

On some subjects it enters more into detail than is 
usual with us, particularly in those of their army, 
navy, and militia. But this, perhaps, in their situa- 
tion, was necessary. 

It provides that no citizen shall accept a title of 
nobility,without forfeiting the character of citizen- 
ship, 

tt provides, also, against general warrants, and 
the arrest of individuals, unless on probable proof 
of guilt. 

It contains a salutary provision that a judge, hav. 
{ng original jurisdiction, before taking cognizance 
of the cause, shall use all possible means of recon- 
eiling the parties. This constitution is but tempo- 
yary, The Congress are engaged in the task of 
forming a permanentone. In the meantime, no al- 
teration can be made in the present, unless with the 
consent of two thirds of the members. In this man- 
ner some alterations have been adopted. 

The subject of a permanent constitution was be- 
fore a committee of sixteen members of Congress. 
There was a difference of opinion prevailing among 
them, on the point of a confederated or a consolida- 
ted government. If they should adopt the former, 
they will frame the constitution, in all probability, 
nearly after the model of that of the United States. 
Should they decide on the latter, it is highly proba- 
ble they will incorporate the leading features of our 
system into their form of government. They seem 
to concur in the proposition to have a chief magis- 
trate elected fora term of years, and a representa- 
tive legislature, to consist of two branches. A Se- 
nate, to constitute the most permanent body, anda 
House of Representatives, whose term of service 
shall be of shorter duration. 

Perhaps it would be better for them to delay the 
completion of this all-important task, after the ex- 
ainpie of the United States, until a period of peace. 
Their present provisional statute is an improvement 
on those which preceded it; and we may expect 
their proposed constitutions will be still more per- 
fect, as they alvance in the knowledge of those 
principles on which republican governments are 
constituted. 

But, however free in theory this provisional sta- 





tute may be, it is undoubtedly true, that, unless ad- 
ministered agreeably to its letter and spirit, it will 
not afford security to the citizen. Whether any in- 
fractions have occurred since the date of its exist- 
ence, I cannot pretend to determine, not being in 
full possession of the facts, 

When we recollect that they have the benefit of 
our example, it may reasonably be expected that 
they will, in general, adhere to their written con- 
stitution. They have also the fatal result of the 
French revolution, warning them of the dangers of 
its excesses, of which they appear to be sensible, 

The productions and the manufactures of the dif- 
ferent provinces, will be found in Appendix D ; but 
I was unable to procure any satisfactory estimates 
of the probable value or amount in each province, 
There is, however, a considerable internal trade 
carried on in the interchange of various articles be- 
tween the several provinces; cattle, horses and 
mules, furnish a considerable source of barter; with 
the latter, Peru is usually supplied; the Paraguay 
tea is a great article of trade throughout the coun- 
try. The brandy, wine, raisins and figs of Mendoza 
and San Juan, are becoming important: the hides of 
oxen, the skins of the vaccina and granaco, with a 
number of fine furs, afferd valuable articles of ex- 
change. These, with the foreign goods transported 
in every direction from Buenos Ayres, very readily, 
by oxen and mules, which also furnish the means of 
carrving their native productions to their sea-ports, 
form a branch of trade of great magnitude, consider- 
ing the population of the country, 

Their exports are calculated, with some degree 
of accuracy, at ten millions of dollars. hese con- 
sist, principally, of ox hides, jerk beef, and tallow, 
the present great staples of the country. A varicty 
of furs and peltries, some grain, copper, mostly 
brought from Chili, with gold and silver in bullion 
and in coin, chiefly from the mines of Potosi. 

The imports are computed to be about equal to 
their exports. British manufactures form the prins 
cipal mass, and they are to be had in great abun. 
dance. They consist of woolenand cotton goods of 
every description, some of them wrought to imitate 
the manufactures of the country; ironmcagery, cute 
lery, hardware, saddlery, hats, porter, ale, and 
cheese, are among the remaining articles, 

From the U. States they receive Inmber of all 
kinds, and furniture of every description ; coaches 
and carriages of all sorts, codfish, mackarel, shad, 
and herring, leather, boots, and shoes, powder, and 
munitions of war, and navalstores, ships, and vessels, 
particularly those calculated for their navy, or for 
privateers, — 

From Brazils they receive sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and rum. 

From the north of Europe they receive steel and 
iron; and from France a number of articles of its 
manufacture. 

Their foreign commerce is principally carried on 
by British capitalists, though there are some Ame- 
ricans, a few French and other foreign merchants, 
also settled at;Buenos Avres: they are all placed, 
I believe, on the same footing of equality. 

The revenue of the state may be estimated at a- 
bout three millions of dollars annuaily ; but their 
system of finance is very imperfect, and, although 
their debt is small, their credit islow. They have 
hitherto avoided the issuing of paper money, and 
they have established no bank ; but they have some, 
times anticipated their revenue by giving due bills 
receivable in payment for duties, or foods import: 
ed, or articles exported ; the impost furnishes the 
principal part ofthe revenue. Acopy of their ta- 
riff, as at first established, was sometime since tram 
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mitted, I believe, to the Department of State : in 
this the duties were generally specific and high. 1 
understand they have been lately reduced, as their 
exorbitancy had occasioned much smuggling. 

Voluntary contributions from those friendly to the 
revolution, and forced loans from the old Spaniards, 
have constituted another portion of their funds. To 
show the public capital adequate to al! exigencies, 
their different civil, military, and naval establish- 
ments have been taken into view, and are compri- 
sed in the estimate furnished, a thing unusual with 
us; but they have omitted their public lands, which, 
if a prudent use be made of them, must, at no dis- 
tant day, become a very productive source of reve- 
nue to the state. Bt aes BPhi 

The mines of Potosi, which, in all probability, will 
very soon full into their hands again, may furnish 
them with a considerable supply of the precious 
metals. It is stated, on respectable authority, that 
so late as the year 1790, the amount of gold and sil- 
ver coined at Potosi in that year, was calculated to 
have been $299,846 in gold, and 2,983,176 in silver. 

The state of their army, and the condition of 
their navy, will be seen by a reference to the origi- 
nal return presented. (Appendix F.*) af 

Their army is composed of regular troops, Civi- 
cos. and militia. In one or other of these classes, 
_they are educated to the miltary art, and far as Thad 
_an opportunity, and was capable of judging, they 
appeared to be well acquainted with the elements 
oftheir profession, Their forces, according to the 
paper furnished, are estimated at nearly thirty thou- 
sand men. They are composed of 1,296 artillerv, 
13,693 infantry, and 14,718 cavalry ; of which 12,. 
143 are troops of the line, 7,041 are civicos, and 
30,573 militia. hese form the different armies of 
the centre of Peru, of the Andes, or Cordova, and 
the auxiliary forces inthe Entre Rios. This state- 
ment, however, only includes the militia of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres itself. Their supply of arms 
and munitions of waris ample, as will be seen by 
the statement annexed, on that subject. 

Their navy is small, and some of their vessels are ; 
laid up in ordinary. A list of them, as well as of 
their privateers, will be found in Appendix F. 
Their private armed vessels are subjccted to very 
strict regulations, agrecably to their prize code, 
which is among the original papers presented, and 
herewith delivered. It may be proper, in this place, 
to introduce the subject of the irregular conduct of 
the privateevs under the patriot flag, against which 
the commissioners were directed to remonstrate.— 
Having taken an opportunity of explaining to Mr. 
Tagle, the sccretary of state, the proceedings of our 





government relative to Amelia Island and Galvezton, | 9 


agreeablytotheirinstructions,the commissioncrs em- 
braceda suitable occasion to urge the just cause of 
complaint the mal-practices of private armed vessels, 
av caring patriot colours,had furnishedourgoverment; 
on both topics, they had long and interesting con- 
versations. With the conduct of the government 
respecting Amelia Island and Galvezton, Mr Tagie 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and he dis- 
claimed for his government any privity or participa- 
tion in the lodgments made at those places, by per- 
sons acting in the name of the patriots of South A- 
merica. In referring to the acts of cruizers under 
the patriot flags, he said he was sensible that great 
irregularities had occurred, though his government 
had done every thing in their powcr to prevent 
them, and were willing, if any instance of aggression 
were pointed out, todirect an enquiry into the case ; 
and, if the facts were established, to -punish those 





that were concerned, and redress the injured indi- 
viduals. He professed his readiness to adopt any 
measures that would more effectually prevent a re+ 
currence of such acts, in which he expressed his be- 
lief that the privateers of Buenos Ayres had rarely 
participated, though the character of the govern- 
ment had suffered from the conduct of others. He 
stated that they had, on one occasion, sent out some 
of their public vessels to examine all cruisers wear- 
ing the Buenos Ayrean flag, to see that they were 
lawfully commissioned, and to ascertain whether 
they had violated their instructions. me 

Amongst the causes of dissatisfaction, to which I 
have alluded, the preponderance of the capital has 
been mentioned. Its great weight in the scale of 
national affairs is to be ascribedto its greater exer- 
tions in the national cause. These are owing to its 
comparative wealth, and to its active, intelligent, 
and enterprising population. The armies’ that have 
been raised in this city and the neighbouring coun- 
try, with the supplies in money and munitions of 
war drawn from these sources, have been truly ex-. 
traordinary. 

It would be a difficult task to make an exact cal- 
culation, or toform even a probable estimate, but 
all seemed to concede the superior merit claimed 
on account of their exertions, when compared with 
their wealth and population : and it is not unlikély 
that Buenos Ayres has, in consequence, assumed 2 
highertone, and acquired a controlling influence, 
which sie has sometimes abused. | 

Another source of discontent. is the unfortunate 
dispute between the Banda Oriental and Buenos 
Ayres, which had also an influence on the proceed- 
ings of the latter towards the Portuguese. 

The original cause of division may be traced to a 
jealousy, long subsisting between the rival cities of 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. ‘This has become 
habitual, and has extended to the country. Private 
interests and personal views have also increased 
their dissentions. Gen. Artigas, (who bears the 
character of chief of the Orientals, as has beenalrea. 
dy stated, and has also assumed that of the Protect, 
or of the Entre Rios and Santa Fee) was originally, 
in the royal service, a captain in the provincial corps, 
In this he continued for some time after the revolu- 
tion had commenced at Buenos Ayres. But, in the 
year 1811,taking offence, as is said, at some conduct. 
of the Spanish commandant of Colonia, he aban- 
doned the royal cause, and entered into the service 
of the patriots. Soearly as the year 1813, when act- 
ing against Monte Video, he became dissatisfied with 
Sarratea, the commander in chiefirom Buenos Ayres 
—On his removal from the head of the army, he 
uarrelled with Gen. Rondeau, who, it was suppos- 
ed, would have been acceptable to him, and finally 
withdrew, before the siege of Monte Video was fi. 
nished under General Alvear. For this conduct, Po- 
sadas, when he succeeded tothe government, treat- 
ed him as adeserter from the service. By a pro- 
clamation, he offered a reward sor his apprehension, 
and set a price upon his head; an act which Gen. 
Artigas never forgot or forgave. 

During the suvsequent directorship of Alvear, 
he induced the Cathildo of Buenos Avres to issue 
a similar proclamation against general Artigas. 
When Alvear was dismissed, the people of Buenos 
Ayres endeavored to atone for their canduct by 
burning, with every mark of ignominy, the degrad- 
ing proclamation. Thev siso addressed a coneilt- 
atovy letter to the genéral, and received from him 
“ corresponding answer. ‘These were preliminary 
toa fruitless attempt at reconciliation, mace by 
the director ud jaterim, colonel Alvares, who suc. 





*Phe document referre, to is notsecnt. 
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-€asion is annexed. (Appendix H ) Other endea- 
vours to reconcile him have failed, notwithstand- 
ing the changes in the office of director at Buenos 
Ayres. On one occasion, the proposition was made 
that the Banda Oriental should remain independent 
of Buenos Ayres, and merely send deputies to the 
gerieral congress, to concert measures against the 
‘common enemy. On another, when the Portuguese 
army was approaching the frontiers of the Banda 
Oriental, an eff-rt was. made by Pucyrredon to re. 
concile him, and to unite him in the common de- 
fence. Ample supplies of arms and munitions of 
war, were offered, and some furnished; but the at- 
tempt also failed. 

In order that a fuller view of this subject may 
be had, I have subjoined a translated copy of an 
wnimated letter from gen. Artigas to Mr. Pueyrre- 
don. (AppendixI) Itis but justice to add, that 
gen. Arligas is thought, by persons entitled to cre- 
dit, to be a firm friend to the independence of 
the country. To express a decided opinion on this 
delicate questinn would scarcely be expected of 
mé, a9 my position did not command a view of the 
whole ground. Thad not the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from a personal interview with gen. Artigas, 
who is, unquestionably, a man of rare and singular 
talents. But if I were to hazard a conjecture, | 
think it not improbable, that in this, as in most 
family dispntes, there have been faults on both 
sides. It is to be lamented that they are in open 
hostility. The war has been prosecuted with great 
animosity; and in two late engagements, the troops 
of Buenos Ayres have been defeated with great 
Joss. By some it was said that the inhabitants of 
the erstern shore were anxious tha! a reconciliation 
would take place, whilst the people in the country 
preferred their present state. vay 

I must not omit to take a glance at the situation 
of Paraguav. This province presents a siygular 
spectacle. It stands aloof from the rest. Tie peo- 
ple, with the ais! of the few remaining royal troops, 
repulsed an army sent to compel them to join the 
common standard. Very soon afterwards they expel- 
led the royalists, and set up for themselves. Since 
this period, they appear to have edopted a partial 
non-intercourse system. But Buenos Ayres, on one 
occasion, succeeded in obtaining an understanding 
with them. Some suspect that they are secretly 
inimical to the exisiing order of things, and wish 
to keep themselves within their shell, that, in case 
of a change, they may profit by future events; others 
calculate, with some confidence, on their ultimate 
union with Buenos Ayres, with which, at present, 
they indulge a limited and reluctant intercourse. 
Paraguay is under the immediate control of a per- 
son named Francia, who styles himself director of 
Paraguay. 

From the domestic concerns of the provinces, 
we naturally turn to their foreign relations. On 
this subject the c.r: missioners were informed that 
they had nothing more than a friendly understand- 
ing with any foreign nation. With the Portuguese 
government they concluded an arrangement in 
1812, under the mediation, it is said of the Lritish, 
with respectto the Banda Oriental. They have 
since hada correspondence with them on the sub- 
jectoftheir entrance into that province, and the 
forcible occupation by a Portuguese army of the ci- 
ty of Monte Video, of which a copy is annexed. 
(Appendix I.) ‘This will present the state of af. 
fiirs between Buenos Ayres and the Brazils, which 
jins been the theme of much discussion. ‘The su- 
perior naval force of the Portuguese, stationed in 
the river La Piata, could have,cficctual!ly blockaded 


all the ports of Buenos Ayres. By this means 
they would have prevented supplies of arms and 
munitions of war, aad entirely destroyed the great 
source of revenue to the state, the duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, at a season when money was 
much wanted. For about this period Buenos 
Ayres had a powerful army to contend with on 
the side of Peru, and had taken the burihen of the 
renewed contest of Chili with Spain. Under such 
circumstances, they were in some measure obliged 
toadopt a cautious and inoderate policy. Their 
conduct in this respect seems to have been coer- 
ced. Theirunhappy estate with the Orientals had 
alsoan influence on their measures; they alleged 
that the restless conduct of Artigas had furnished 
the Portuguese a pretext for the invasion; but, it is 
probable that they will ultimately break with the 
government of Brazils. 

_ The British government has, through their offi- 
cial ageuts, entered into commercial stipulations 
with general Artigas, as the chief of the Orientals, 
on the subject of their trade with the eastern shore. 
A copy of this statement will be found in the Ap- 
pendix K. 

The government of Buenos Ayres have a con- 
fidential person in Europe, soliciting from Engl«nd, 
and other powers, it is said, assistance of every 
kind, and a recognition of their in dependeuce. 
England has a consul, who, with her naval coms 
mander on that station, appeared to conduct the 
confidential aftairs of the British cabinet with the 
goverament of Buenos Ayres. 

What effects the victory of Maipu will produce 
abroad, it would be hazardous in me to conjecture. 
Whether, like the capture of Burgoyne, it will pro- 
cure for the United, Provinces foreign alliances, [ 
cannot pretend to say. 

_ From a source which is entitled to credit, I was 
informed that the raising and embarkation of Oso- 
rio’s army in Peru was not accomplished without 
serious difficulties. Alternate force and persua- 
sion were used to collect them, and nothing but 
the name, character, and promises of their general, 
could have induced them to go on board of the 
vessels prepared for the purpose, at the port of Cal- 
lao, Some of them were actually in a state of mu- 
tiny, notwithstanding they were told they would be 

‘eceived with open arms by their brethren ia Chili. 

The forces finally embarked, agreeably to an ac- 
count furnished by a gentleman o€undoubted vera- 
city on the spot, consisted of the following trcoups: 





1 company of artillery 7v 
i do. sappers and miners 81 
Regiment of Brugos 999 
Do. of San Canlos, infantry 907 
Do. of Arequipa 1000 
Arequipa dragoons 160 
Lamas 144 
3,262 


This army was composed of all the regular sol- 
diers they could spare from Lima, who were united, 
at Talcaguna, to the royal forces leftin Chili, By 
the battle of Maipu it has ceased to exist. The 
probable effects in Peru, and other parts of S.uth 
America, may be conjectured, but cannot be affirm: 
ed. The same gentieman who has been mentioned, 
and who is conversant in Peruvian affairs, appre- 
hended that important changes would result. 

lcannot concludethis paper, without drawing 
your attention toa rapid sarvey of the refurims and 
improvements in the proviuce of Buenos Ayres, 
produced by the revolution, and its influence on 





knowledge, society, and manners. 
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The effects of the revolution are visible in the 
changes produced in the state of society. The dif- 
ferences inthe freedom of acting and thinking, 
compared” with that which preceded the revolu- 
tion, must necessarily be great. ‘The freedom of 
commerce must have given'a spring to exertions of 


native enterprise and intelligence, while the active | 


scenes of war and politics, for the last ten years, 
have awakened the genius of tle country, which 
had so long slumbered. The generation now on 
thestage may almost be said to have been reared 
under a new order of things. 
of ideas among the people has been greatly aug- 
mented; the natural consequences of the impor- 
tant political events which daily transpire, and in 
which every man, like the citizen of Athens, feels 
an interest. The newspapers are every where cir- 
culated, together with the manifestos of the govern- 
ment, which is obliged to court the approbation of 
public opinion on all measures of moment. It is not 
very unusual for the same countryman, who, a few 
years ago, never troubled himself about any thing 
beyond the narrow circle of his domestic concerns, 
to purchase a newspaper on coming to town as a 
Matter of course, and, if unable to read, to request 
the first one he meets to do him that favor. The 
country curates are, moreover, enjoined to read 
the newspapers and manifestoes regularly to their 
Te The spirit of improvement may be seen in 

very thing. Even some of those who are under 
the influence of strong prejudices against the re- 
volution, frequently remark the changes for better 
which havetaken place. Their habits, manners, 
dress, and mode of living, have been improved by 
intercouse with stravgers, and the free introduction 
of foreign customs, particularly English, American 
and French. Great prejudices prevail against what. 
ever is Spanish. It is even offensive to them to be 
called by this name; they prefer to be identified 
with the aborigines of the country. ‘The appella- 
tion which they have assumed, andin which they 
take a pride, is that of South Americans. 

A powerful stimulus must necessarily have been 
givento their industry, by two important circum. 
stances, the diminution in prices of foreign mer- 
chandise, and the great increase in value of the 
products of the country, with the consequent rise 
of property. Though the grounds in the neighbor. 
hood of cities are highly improved, as I have al- 
ready stated, axriculiure, comparatively speakiog, 
1S in a low condition. In general, the lands are bad- 
ly tilled. Theplough is rarely used, and the sub- 
Stitute is a very indifferent one. But, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages of the present method of cul- 
ture, I was informed by reputable persons that the 
average crop of wheat is not less than 50 bushels 
per acre, in good seasons. 

_ On the subject of religion, especially, the change 
in the public mind has been very great. ‘he ca- 
tholic faith is established as that of the state, but 
there are many advocates, both in conversation and 
10 writing, of universal toleration. Some members of 
congress are said to be strongly in favor of it, but the 
1ghorant and superstitious part of the people, to. 
£ether with the regular clergy, would wot be satisfi- 
ed with such a measure; while the liberality prevail. 
ing among the better informed classes is such as to 
Secure a virtual toleration for the present. Kesides, 
from the circumstance of therebeing no sects in the 
country, such a provision may wait the progress 
of liberality in public opinion. In fact, the human 


mind has been set free, on all matters of a general 


abstract nature, alilough the liberty of the press 
48 circumscribed in sume degree with respect to 


The common stock | 


tablished religion; but there is neither inquisition 
nor previous license. ‘They acknowledge the pope 
asa spiritual head merely, and do not think him 
entitled to any authority to interfere in their tem- 
poral concerns. His bull in favor of the king of 
Spain against the colonists, which may be almost 
regarded as an excommunication, produced little 
or no sensation. . 

| The number of monks and nuns never were very 
great in Buenos Ayres, when compared with other 
portions of the Spanish dominions. They have di- 
minished since the revolution. ‘here was atone 
time a positive law passed, forbidding any one to 
become a monk or a nun: but they were obliged to 
repeal it, and it was afterwards passed with some 
modifications. The restrictions substituted, aided 
by public opinion, have nearly produced the desired 
effect. Few of the youth of the country apply 
themselves to the study of theology, since other 
occupations, much more tempting to their ambi- 
tion, have been opened to theirchoice. Formerly, 
the priesthood wzs the chief aim of young men of 
the best families, who were desirous of distinction; 
as, in fact, it constituted almost the only profession, 
to which those who had received a liberal educa- 
tion could devote themselves; which will readily 
account for the circumstance of so many of the se- 
cular clergy directing their attention, at present, 
almost exclusively to politics. The regular cler- 
gy, who are not permitted, by the nature of their 
profession, to take part in the business of the 
world, or to hold secular offices, are many ofthem 
Europeans; but those of them who are natives, take 
the same lively interest in passing events, with the 
other classes of the community. 

They have gone cautiously to work in reforms in 
the different branches of tiveir municipal iaws, and 
the administration of taem. The xumber of offices 
has been considerably diminished, and responsibi- 
lity rendered more directand severe. ‘The judici-. 
ary system has undergone many imprevements, and 
nearly all the leading features of the law, which 
did not harmonize with the principles of free go- 
vernment, have been expunged, though some of 
the former evils still remain. ‘The barbarous im- 


The odious alcavalla, and other obnoxious taxes, 
modified, soasto be no longer vexatious—slavery, 
and the slave trade, forbidden in future—and all 
‘titles of nobility prohibited, under the pain of the 
loss of citizenship. The law of primogeiiture is 
also expunged from their system. In the provisi- 
Onal statute, as has already been stated, nearly all 
the princ'ples of free representative government 
are recognized, accompanied, it is true, with cer- 
tain drawbacks, for which they plead the necessity 
of the times, but which they profess their intention 
to do away, on the final settlement of the govern- 
ment—a consummation anxiously desired by all 
classes of the inhabitants. The example of France 
has warned them not to attempt too much at first: 
they have followed the plan of the United States in 
the introduction of gradual reforms, instead of re- 
sorting to violent and sudden innovatious and revo- 
lutions. 

Next to the establishment of their independence 
by arms, the educaticn of their youth appears to be 
the subject of the must anxious interest. They 
complain, that every possible impediment was 
thrown in the way of education previous to the re- 
volution; that, so fur from fostering public institu- 
tions for this purpose, several schools were actual. 





ly prohibited in the capital, and the young men 


positions on the aborigines have been abolished.. 
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were not without restraint permitted to go abroad 
for their education. There was a college at Cordo- 
va, at which those destined for the bar, or the 
priesthood, completed their studies, upon the an- 
cient monkish principles. Another called San 
Carlos, (now the Union of the South) had been open- 
ed at Buenos Ayres, but was afterwards converted 
into barracks for soldiers. Itis an immense build- 
ing, more extensive, perhaps, than ary which has 
been dedicated to learning in this country; and it 
has lately been fitted up at a very great expense. 
The school was to have op ned in May or June last, 
on a more modern and liberal plan of discipline and 
instruction. The library of the state is kept in an 
adjoining building; it occupies a suit of six rooms, 
and contains nearly twenty thousand volumes: the 
greater part rare and valuable. It is formed out of 
the library of the Jesuits, the books collected in 
the different monasteries, donations from. indivi- 
duale, and an annual appropriation by the govern. 
ment, and contains works on all subjects and in all 
the languages of the polished nations of E::rope. 
A very valuable addition has been lately made, of 
several thousand volumes, brought to Buenos Ay- 
res by M. Bonpland, a companion of the celebrated 
Wumboldt. 

Besides the University of Cordova, at which 
there are about one hundred and fifty students, 
there are public schools in all the principal towns, 
supported by their respective corporations. In 
Buenos Ayres, besides an academy, in which are 
taught the higher branches, and the college be- 
fore mentioned, there are eight public schools, for 
whose support the corporation contributes about 
seven thousand dollars annually; and, according to 
the returns of last year,the number of scholars a- 
mounted to eight hundred and sixty four. There 
are five other schools, exclusively for the benefit 
of the poor, and under the charge of the different 
monastsries; these are supplied with books and 
stationery at the public expense. There are aJso 
parish schools in the country, for the support of 
which a portion of the tithes has been lately set 
apart. Itis rare to meet with a boy ten or twelve 
years of age, in the city of Buenos Ayres, whocan- 
not read and write. Besides the scholars thus in- 
structed, many have private tutors. In addition to 
allthis, I must not omit to mention the military 
academies supported by government at Buenos 
Ayres, and Tucuman, at which there are a consi- 
derablé number of cadets. 

There are no prohibited books of any kind; all 
are permitted to circulate freely, or to be openly 
sold in the book stores; among themis the New 
Testamentin Spanish. This alone is a prodigious 
gtep towards the emancipation of their minds from 
prejudices. ‘There are several book-stores, whose 
profits have rapidly increased; a proof that the 
number of readers has augmented inthe same 
proportion. There had been a large importation 
of English books, a language becoming daily more 
familiar tothem. Fight years ago, the mechanic 
art of printing was scarcely known in Buenos Ayres: 
at present, there are three printing offices, one of 
them very extensive, containing four presses. The 
price of printing is, notwithstanding, at Jeast three 
times higherthan in the United States: but, as 
there is no trade or intercourse with Spain, all 
school books used in the country, some of them 
origiwa!, are published at B:renos Ayres; the busi- 
ness is therefore, profitable, and rapidly extending. 
There are many political essays, which instead of 
heing inserted in the newspapers, are published in 
Inose sheets; there are also original pamphlets, as 





well as publications of foreign works. The con- 
stitution of the United States, and of the different 
States, together with avery good history of our 
country, and many of our most important state 
papers, are widely circulated. ‘The work of Dean 
Funes, the venerable historian of the country, 
comprised in three large octavo volumes, consi- 
dering the infancy of the typographical art in this 
part of the world, may be regarded as an undertak- 
ing of some magnitude. 

There are three weekly journals or newspapers 
published in the city, which have an extensive cir- 
culation through the United Provinces. They all 
advocate the principles of liberty and republican 
forms of government, as none other would suit the 
public taste. The year before last, it is true, one 
of the papers ventured to advocate the restoration 
of the Incas of Peru with a limited monarchy, but 
it was badly received. No proposition for the res- 
toration of hereditary power of any kind, as far as 
I could learn, will be seriously listened to for a 
mement, by the people, Even the ordinary lan- 
guage had changed. They speak of “‘the state,’’ 
“the people” “the public,” “the country,” and 
use other terms, as in the United States, implying 
the interest that each man takes in what apper. 
tains to the community. The first principle con- 
Stantly inculcated is, “that all power rightfully 
emanates from the people.” This and similar dog- 
mas, form a part of the education. of children, 
taught at the same time with the catechism. It 
is natural, that the passion for free government 
should be continually increasing. A fact may be 
mentioned to show the solid advancement they 
have made, which is that the number of votes tuk- 
en at their elections increases every year. In be- 
coming habituated to this peaceful and orderly 
mode of exercising their right of choosing those 
who are to be invested with authority, the tumul- 
tuous and irregular removal, by a kind of general 
outcry or acclamation, of those who have been 
chosen, will gradually cease. 

Rather than disturb. the order of society, they 
will endure with patience, untii the time arrives for 
effecting a reguiar and constitutional change. 
Since the election of the present director, none of 
these tumults, before so frequent, have occurred. 
These tumults have seldom been attended with 
bloodshed; yet they produce great confusion and 
disorder, and give rise to habits of insubordina- 
tion, at the’ same time that they are ruinous to the 
character of anation, 

The vice royalty of Buenos Ayres differed from 
the rest in one important particular. It contained 
no nobility, or, if any, very few. This may be re- 
garded as a favorable circumstance in their society. 
Another favorable feature, very necessary to the 
successful administration of their affairs, is the 
conduct of many individuals who have filled the 
highest office of state, in descending from that dig- 
nified situation to inferior. posts, and discharging 
their duties with alacrity. Thus, we behold gen. 
A. Balcarce, who was formerly director, acting as 
second in command to col. San Martin. Colonel 
Alvarez, also director at one period, now serving 
in the staff, under the chief of that department. 
General Azcuenega, and general Rondeau, once 
elected to the chairof state, is at present employ- 
edin aminor cfice. ‘There are others who have 
occupied the same elevated post, who have retired 


1 to the station of private citizens, 


The general capacities of the United Provinces 
for national defence are also important in many 
respects. TPhenature and extent of the country 
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affords the inhabitants numerous advantages over 


an invading army. The ease with which their 


The country formerly known as the vice royalty 
of Buenos Ayres, extending from the north-western 


herds of tattle may be driven to distant places, | sources of the river La Plata to the southern cape 


beyond the reach of an enemy, and the rapid move- 
ments which the troops of the country can make, 
from the ample supply of horses and mules, are 
circumstances of great consequence in a military 
view. Even the towns not fortified, from the 
manner in which they are built, and from the con- 
struction of their houses, furnish=powerful means 
of defence, as the British army under general 
Whitlock experienced in their attack on Buenos 
Ayres. 

1 am sensible that in the course of these state- 
ments and remarks, some inaccuracies and errors 
must have occurred, but they bave been uninten- 
tional. I have only to add, that the reception of 
the commissioners at. Buenos Ayres, by the chief 
magistrate, wag friendly and flattering. 

From every class they met with a cordial wel- 
come. The people in general appeared to be very 
much attached to the American character, and io 
the government and citizens of the United States. 

Should any thing further occur, it shall be made 
the subject of a future paper. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
most obedient servant, Cc. A. RODNEY. 

REPORT OF MR. GRAHAM. 
MR. GRAHAM TOQHE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
City of Washington, 51h Nov. 1818. 

Sin—Mr. Rodney having undertaken to draw up 
for our joint signature, a report respecting the 
present sittiation of the country we recently visit- 
ed under the order of the president, and circum- 
stances having prevented him from presenting it 
to me for perusal, until his late arrival in this city; 
1 was not aware, until then, that I should have oc- 
casion to present to you my individual views on 
that subject. But, on an attentive perusal of the 
paper he drew up, I found that, although there 
was not perhaps any important fact on which we 
essentially differed, yet that some were stated of 
whieh I was not aware; and that we had taken 
views which it might be difficult to combine during 
the short time then allowed to us, and of which it 
might be proper that you should be put in posses- 
sion. Under these circumsiances, I thought it 
better to submit to the disadvantage of hastily 
throwing my observations together, and of present- 
ing them separately, than to ask him to derange 
thé general tenor of his report by introducing them 
into it. 

The arrival of Mr. Bland, who will necessarily 
make a separate report, will, I \rust, reconcile the 

president to the course I have taken, as, froma 

combined view of what we individually state, he 
may, perhaps, be better enabled to draw his own 
inferences as to the actual situation and future 
prospects of the country we visited, than from any 
joint report in which we could all have agreed, as, 
under ordinary circumstances, that must have been 
the result of a compromise of opinions, and would 
probably have excluded some facts, or some views, 
which one or the other of us will, in the mode 
now adopted, present to you. 


in 


of Anlerica, and from the confines of BraziJs and 
the ocean, to the ridge of the Andes, may be con- 
sidered as that which is called “The United Pro- 
vinces of South-America.” 


Under the royal government, it was divided into 
the intendencies or provinces of Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay, Cordova, Salta, Potosi, Plata, Cochca- 
bamba, La Paz and Puno. Subsequently to the re- 
volution, in the year 1814, another division was 
made; and from the provinces of Cordova, Salta, 
and Buenos Ayres, were taken those of Cuyo or 
Mendoza, ‘fucuman, Corientes, Entre Rios, and the 
Banda Oriental. The others, it is believed, retained 
their former boundaries, and, with the exception of 
Paraguay, are generally called “Upper Peru.” | 


This widely extended country embraces almost 
every variety of climate and soil, and is capable of 
almost every variety of production. A large part 
of it, however, particularly on the west side of the 
river La Plata, and southerly towards Cape Horn, 
is deficient in wood, even for fuel, and in water; 
that which is found is generally brackish. 


Although three centuries have passed by since 

the Spaniards made their first settlement in this 

country, and some considerable towns and cities 

have grown in it, yet its general improvement and 

population have by no means kept pace with them; 

for the lower proviaces have been almost entirely a- 
bandoned to the immense herds of cattle which graze 
on their plains, and require only the partial care of 
a comparatively few herdsmen; and the inhabitants 

of Upper Peru have been engaged more generally 

in the business of mining than was favorable to 
improvement or population. Certain small dis- 
tricts, having peculiar advantages, are said to be 
well cultivated, and very productive: but agricul- 

ture has, in general, been very much neglected. It 
is in a great degree confined to the vicinity of the 
towns and cities, and may be said to limit its sup- 
plies to their demands. This state of things, com- 
bined with the regulations of the former govern- 
ment, the influence of climate, and the force of 
example, has stamped the character of indolence 
upon tbat class of society usually considered as the 
laboring class. The same caus¢s have not operated, 
at least not with the same force, upon the other in- 
habitants of the country, hence they are more in- 
dustrious, and more active. Their manners are 
social, friendly and polite. In native talents they 
are said to be inferior to no people; and they have 
given proofs that they are capable of great and 
persevering efforts; that they are ardently attached 
to their country, and warmly enlisted in the cause 
of :ts independence. 


It is not necessary for me to enter inte a detail 
of the causes which led to the revolution of 1810, 
The most immediate perhaps are to be found in the 
incidents connected with the two invasions of the 
country by the British in the years 1805 and 1806, 
and in the subsequent‘events in Spain, as they had, 


In my particular situation, however, I thoughtja direct tendency to show to these people their 


it less neeessary to gointo detail, as I know that 
the report of Mr. Rodney would furnish informa- 
tion on points which I omit. 


With great respect, Ihave the honor to be, sir, 


your most obedient servant, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 


own strength, and the incapacity of Spain, to give 
them protection or enforce obedience. The ground- 
work was, however, laid in the jealous and oppres- 
sive system adopted at a more early period by the 
kiugs of Spain, whose policy seemed to be, tokeep 
within as narrow limits as circumstances would 





Phe hon. Jony Q. Anans, secretary of state. 


permit, the intelligence, wealth, and population, 
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of that part of Americs subject to their dominion 
as the surest means of preserving an empire which 
they considered as the great source of their wealth 
and power, _ 
The revolution having been auspiciously com- 
menced in the city of Buenos Ayres, was warmly 
and zealously supported by the great mass of the 
people descended from the Spaniards; but the 
native Spaniards, as well those domesticated in 
the conntry as those in the service of the king, 
were almost all opposed to it, particularly at the 
time, and under the circumstances it took place. 
Dissentions were the immediate result, and their 
Jong standing jealousy and distrust of each other, 
have by subsequent events been heightened into 
deadly hostility, which time alone can wear away. 
‘These dissensions have been considered as one of 
the causes that produced those which subsequently 
took place amongst the patriots themselves, and 
which have been most serious obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the revolution. Other obstacles, how- 
ever, have been presented by the royal government 
in Peru, which has hitherto not only been able 
io maintain itself there, but has found means by 
enlisting the native Peruvians into its service, to 
send, at different times, considerable armies into 
the upper provinces on the La Plata, where the} 
war has been carried on from the commencement 
of the revolution to the present day, with vari- 
ous success; the great extent and peculiar cha- 
racter of the country, and the want of resources, 
having prevented either party from making a blow 
decisive of the contest. When we came away, the 
“advantage in that quarter was on the side of the 
Spaniards, as they were in possession of the pro- 
vinees of Upper Peru, which had, to a certain de- 
gree at least, joined in the revolution, and some of 
which are represented in the congress. Every 
where else they have been obliged to yield up the 
government and abandon the country, or submit to 
the ruliag power. The peculizr situation of Monte 
Video, on the east side of the r'ver La Plata, open 
to the sea, and strongly fortified, enabled the Spa- 
nish naval and military forces, at an early period in 
the revolution, to make a stand there; they were ul- 
_timately obliged to surrender it; not, however, until 
long protracted, and perhaps illy directed efforts 
onthe part of the assailants, had given rise to many 
jarring incidents between those who came from the 
epposire shores of «2e river, probably the effect, in 
part at least, of ancient jealousies, kept alive by 
the individual interest of particular leaders; these 
‘Juave been followed by events calculated to produce 
a still greater alienation; and, aluhough several at- 
tempts have been made to bring about a union, they 
have hitherto been unsuccessful. ‘The provinces of 
the “Banda Oriental,” and the “Entre Rios,”’ onthe 
eastern side of the river under the direction of ge. 
neral Artigas, are now at war with those on the 
western side, under the government of the congress 
at Buenos Ayres. 

This war has originated from a combination of 
causes, in which both parties have, perhaps, some- 
thing to complain of, and something to blame them. 
selves for. 

General Artigas and his followers profess a belief 
that it is the intention of the government of Buenos 
Ayres to put them down, and oblige them to sub. 
mit to such arrangements as will deprive them of! 
the privileges of self goverment, to which they: 
claim to have a right. 





the city of Buenos Ayres. On the other hand, it ig 
stated that this is merely a pretext; that the real 
gt of general Artigas and some of his principal 
officers is to prevent a union on any terms, and to 
preserve the power they have acquired, by giving 
an erroneous excitement to the people who follow 
them. That it is wished, and intended to. place 
these provinces on a footing with the others. That 
the respectable portion of their inhabitants are 
aware of this fact, and anxious for a union; but are 

revented from openly expressing their sentiments, 
rom a fear of general Artigas, whose power is tin. 
controlled by law, or justice, and hence the pro- 
priety and necessity of aiding them to resist it. 
Armies have accordingly been marched within the 
present year into these provinces, but they were 
not joined by a number of the inhabitants, and were 
defeated with great loss. 


This war is evidently a source of great injury 
and regret, and at the same time of extraordina- 
ry irritation to both parties, for, independently of 
other causes of recrimination, each accuses the othi- 
er of having brought about that state of things 
which threatens to place a most important and va- 
luable portion of their country in the hands of a 
foreign power, who has invaded it with a regular 
and well appointed army, and is gradually taking 
possession of commanding points, from which it 
may be difficult for their united force hereafter to 
dislodge them. That they wéil unite is, I think, to 
be calculated on, unless some event, disastrous to 
the cause of the revolution itselftakes place; for 
their mutual interest requires a union. But more 
of moderation and discretion may be necessary to 
bring it about, than is at this time tobe expected 
from the irritated feelings of some of the principal 
personages on both sides. 

The city of Santa Fer, and asmall district of coun- 
try around it, also refuse to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the government of Buenos Ayres. 

In Paraguay the events of the revolution have 
differed from those in any other province, as the 
inhabitants of that country have uniformly resisted 
the efforts of the other provinces to unite wit!: them. 
After having aided the Spanish placed over them, 
to repel a military force which had been sent to 
overthrow them, they themselves expelled from 
their country these authorities, and established a 
government of their own, totally unconnected with 
that of the other provinces, with whom they mani- 
fest an unwillingness to keep up even acommercial 
intercourse. ‘This has given rise to a suspicion in 
the minds of some, that there is asecret predilection 
among them for the ancient order of things. But, 
from what is said of their cold and calculating char- 
acter—from the safe position of their country, and 
its capacity to supply its own wants, it is probable 
that their object is to husband their resources, and 
profic by the exertions of others, without giving 
their own in aid of them; and possibly, in case of ul- 
timate failure, to place their conduct in a less objec- 
tionable point of view before the government of 
Spain. Whatever may have been their motives, 
they have hitherto contrived to escape, in a great 
measure, the evils of war. 

Their resources, in men and money, are said to 
be considerable, and no country is more independent 
of foreign supplies. 

Their conduct furnishes a striking contrast to that 
of the people of Buenos Ayres, who entered into 


They say, however, thatithe revolution with unbounded zeal and energy, 


they are welling to unite with the peuple on the! and have ever been ready to meet the difficulties of 
western side of the river; but notin sucha Way 48 so great an indertaking. This circumstance, cor. 
Wil! subject them to what they call the tyranny of/ nected with their local situation, gre ater resources ; 
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and more general information, and perhaps the fact 
of their having been the firstto get power into their 
hands, have had the effect to give them a controlling 
influence over the revolutionary government, which 
has not failed to excite, in some degree, the jeal- 
ousy of the other provinces, and amongst them- 
selves a feeling of superiority little calculated to al- 
Jay their jealousy. Great evils were, at one time, 
apprchended from this state of things: but the Con- 
gress which met at Tucaman, in March, 1816, com- 
posed of deputies from the several provinces then 
united, assumed the sovereign power of the coun- 
try, boldly declared its absolute independence, and 
adopted a provisional form of government, which is 
understood to have the effect of allaying dissentions, 
and of introducing a more regular administration of 
public affairs. ; 

It will be seenfrom the documents in your pos- 
session, that this provisional constitution recognizes 
many of the principles of free government; but with 
such drawbacks as are little calculated to enforce 
them in practice. Great allowances are doubtless 
to be made for the circumstances of the times, and 
the danger and difficulty of tearing up ancicnt insti- 
tutions, or of adapting new principles to them.— 
But, after due allowance for all these considerations, 
it did not appear to me that so much had been done 
for the cause of civil liberty as might have been ex- 
pected, or that these in power were its strongest 
advocates. It is generally admitted, however, that 
some changes for the better have been made.— 
Much care seems to be taken to educate the rising 
generation, and, as those who are now coming on 
the theatre of action, have grown up since the com- 
mencement of the revolution, and have had the ad- 
vantage ofthe light thrown in by it, it is fair to sup- 
pose that they willbe better prepared to support 
and administer a free government, than those whose 
habits were formed under the colonial government 
of Spain. 

_ The commerce and manufactures of the country 
have grown beyond its agriculture. Various causes, 
however, have contributed to lessen some branches 
of manufacture since the revolution, but commerce 
is understood to have been increased by it. A much 
greater variety and quantity of foreign goods, are 
imported, and a greater demand is opened for the 
productions of the country. The city of Buenos 
Ayres is the seat of this commerce. From it fo- 
reign, and some domestic goods, are spread through 
the interior, as far as Chili and Upper Peru, and, in 
return, the various productions are drawn to it. 
This trade is carried on principally by land, as is 
that between the different provinces, though some 
sinall portion of it finds its way up and down the 
large rivers formingthe La Plata, which is itself not 
so much ariver asa great bay. The abundance of 
cattle, horses, and mules, and of some other animals 
peculiar to the country, which are used in the 
mountainous regions of Peru, furnish facilities for 
transportation, not to be found in any other country 
so little improved; hence the price of transportation 
is very low, and the internal trade greater than it 
otherwise would be, though it hadsbeen materially 
fessened in some important branches -by the war 
with Peru, and the system adopted in Paraguay. 
The export and import trade is principally in 
the hands of the British, though the United States 
and other nations participate in it to a certain de- 
gree. It is depended on as the great source of 
revenue to the state; hence they have been tempt- 
ed tomake the duties very high, and to lay them up- 
on both imports and exports; with the exception 
of lumber and military stores. ‘Lhis ¢ircumstance, 


oe 


connected with the fact that payment is demanded. 
at the custom house before the goods are deliver- 

ed, has led to a regular system of smuggling, which 

is said to be carried to great excess, and doubtless 

occasions the official returns ‘to fall short of the: 
actual amount of the trade. This may be the rea- 

son why they were not given to us. The articles 
imported are almost every variety of European and 
East-India goods, principally from England. Rum, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, and timber from 
Brazil. Lumber of almost every description, cod- 
fish, furniture, gin, and some smaller articles, from 
the United States, together with military stores; 
which, however, find theix way into the country di- 
rectly from Europe, and are thus furnished at a 
cheaper rate than we can sellthem. The principal 
articles of export are taken from the various ani- 
mals of the country, tame ard wild, from the ox 
to the chinchilla—copper from Chili, and some of 
the precious metals, drawn principally from Pera; 
but, as gold is worth $17 the oz. and passed by 
tale at that rate, very little of it is exported; hence 
the currency of the country is gold, for they have 
no papermoney. The “Libranzas,” or bills of cre- 
dit, issued by the government, are, however, an 
article of tratfic among the merchants, as they are 
received in payment of one half of the duties. No 
distinction is made in favor of the trade of any na- 
tion, save only that. the British merchants have 
some peculiar facilities granted them in relation to 
their letters, whick are an object of taxation, at 
least so far as applies to those sent out of the coun- 
try. 

In the official statements given to us, and to 
which I beg leave generally to refer for informa- 
tion as to the foreign relations, the productions, mi- 
litary and naval force, revenue, and population, the 


latter is stated at 1,500,000, exclusive of Indians. | 


This is understood as comprehending the popula- 
tion ofall the provinces; but, assome of them are 
not under the government at Buenos Ayres, I have 
thought proper to annex the several estimates I 
collected of the population of each province, as 
they may serve to give some gencral information 
on that point. The most immediate difficulty felt 
by the government, whilst we were in the country, 
seemed to arise from the want of money; for, al- 
though the debt was small, their credit was low. 18 
had not been found practicable to adopt a system 
of finance adequate to the exigencies of the times, 
though it would seem, from the statement given to 
us, that the rcvenue of the last year exceeded the 
expenses. The important events of ic present 
year in Chill, of which you are informed, will doubt- 
hess have the effect to raise the eredit of the coun- 
try, and to lessen the pressure upgn jt, et least for 
atime, and will probably leave the government 
more at leisure to attcnd to iis internal adfuirs. 
When we came away, it was understood that a 
commitice of the Congress was engaged in draft- 
ing a new constitution, the power of forming and 
adopting it being exclusively vested in the Con- 
gress. Whether it will assume a federal ora ne- 
tional character, is somewhat doubtful, as there ere 
evidently two partics in the country, whose views, 
in this respect, are very differeut, and it is be- 
lieved that they are both represented in the Con- 
gress. The one party is in favor of a eonsolidat- 
ed or national government, the other wishes 
for a federal government, somewhat upon the 
principles of that of the United States. The 
probability seems to be, that, although there 





might be a majority of the people in the pre-, 
vinces geacraliy in favor cf the federal system, that, 
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it would not be adopted upon the ground that it 
was not so well calculated as a national govern- 
ment to provade for the common defence, the great. 
object now in view. The same general reason may 
be urged, perhaps, for giving to the latter, should 
it be adopted, less of a republican character than 
probably would have been given to it in more 
quiet and peaceable times. There is danger, too, 
as the power of forming and adopting the con- 
stitution is placed in the hands of a few, that 
the rights and privileges of the people may not 
be so well understood or attended to as the 
would have been had the people themselvés had 
a more immediate agency in the affair, It is not 
to be doubted, however, that it will at least 
have a republican form, and be bottomed upon 
the principles of independence; which is con- 
tended for by all descriptions of politicians in the 
country, who have taken part in the revolution, and 
will, it is believed, be supported by them, in any 
event, to the last extremity. 

Their means of defence, of which they are fully 
aware, are, in proportion to their numbers, greater 
perhaps than those of almost any other people, and 
the duration, and events of the war have strength- 
ened the general determination never to subinit to 
Spain, This determination rests upon the recol- 
lection of former sufferings and deprivations; upon 
a consciousness of their ability to defend arid to 
govern themselves: and upon a conviction that, in 
case of submission, on any terms, they would, soon- 
er or later, be made to feel the vengeance of the 
mother country, These considerations doubtless 
have the most weight upon the minds of those who 
have taken a leading part. They of course use all 
their influence to enforce them, and thus to keep 
up the spirit of the revolution. In this they pro- 
bably have had the less difficulty, as, although the 
sufferings of the people have been great, particu- 
jarly in military service, and in raising the contribu- 
tions necessary for that service; yet the Incubus of 
Spanish power being thrown off, and with it, that 
train of followers who filled up almost every avenue 
to wealth and consequence, the higher classes have 
been awakened to asense of advantages they did 
not before enjoy. They have scen their commerce 
freed from legal restraints, their articles of export 
become more valuable; their supplies furnished at 
a lower rate, and all the officers of government, or 
other employments, laid open to them as fair ob- 
jects of competition. The lower classes have 
found their labour more in demand, and better paid 
for; and their importance in society greater than it 
formerly was. 

They are yet, however, from their indolence, ge- 
neral want of education, and the great mixture of 
“cast” amongst them, in a degraded state, but lit- 
ile felt in the affairs of the government. The sti:m- 
ulous now gi¥en will operate to produce a change 
in them for the better, andit is to be presumed, 
will gradually have its cffects, as their docility, in- 
telligence and activity, when called into service, 
give evidence that they are not deficient in natural 
or physical powers. 

Labor, as it becomes more general, will become 
less irksome to individuals, andthe gradual acqui- 
sition of property which must necessarily result 
from it in such acountry under a good government, 
will doubtless produce the happy effects there, 
which it has uniformly produced elsewhere, and 
more especially in countries where the population 
is small when compared to the extent of territory. 

Iam very sensible that I may have been led into 
errors pf fact, or inference. In that case, I can 


“a - 


—_ honesty of intention, and the difficulty of col- 
ecting ata single point, and within a limited time, 
correct information; or of analyzing that which was 
collected, respecting a people in a state of revolu- 
tion, who are spread over an immense country, and 
whose habits, institutions and language, are so dif- 
ferent from our own. 

I have only to add, that we were politely receiv- 
ed by the Supreme Director, who made every pro- 
fession for our government, and every offer of ac- 
commodation to us, as its agents, which we hada 


y | right toexpect, and that the people manifested on 


all occasions the most friendly dispositions. 

Estimate of the populatio: of the Provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Cordova, Tucuwnan, Mendoza or Cuyo, and 
Saltu, under the numes of the different towns or — 
districts which send rebresentatives toe the congress: 
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“ucuman ae. ° 45,¢ 45 #20 
Santiago del Estero - . 45,000; 60,000 sit 
Vaile de Caliamarca . 36,000} 40,000 
Rioja ba © ad - ° 20, 20,000 
San Juan- - - . 34,000} 34.000! 
Mendoza - - - : 38,000} 38,000/ 
San Luis- - ~- : 16,5005 16,000 
LO i a ee . 25, 25,000] 
Salta Ae, ee : 50,000) 50,0C0 
489,000 523,000 
Provinces of Upper Per | 
Cochabamba - = - . 100,000) 120,000} 200,006 
Potosi . + - ° 112,000) 112,000] 250,000 
Plata, or Choreas - . 112,000} 112,000] 175,000 
La Paz - - - . ° . 300,000 
Puno, *) S'ta Cruz dela : 120,000 +30,000 
under pPSierra - . . ; +150,000 
name of) Ouiro - - ° ° z $50,000 
Paraguay - - - . : ° 300,000 
Banda Oriental & Entre 
Rios, “k 50,000 

















Note.—It is not understood that any part of the 
province of Corrientes, or that of the city or dis- 
trict of Santa Fee, is included in this estimate; and 
some districts of some of the other provinces may 
be omitted. | 

Together with the reports from our commission- 
ers, were transmitted to congress the several do- 
cuments therein referred to, comprising the follow- 
ing papers: , 

APPENDIX. 

A, Funes’ outline. : 

i, ‘The manifesto of independence by the con- 
gress of Buenos Ayres. 

C, Declaration of independence of Chili. 

D, Translation of various documents furnished 
by the government of Buenos Ayres. 

E, Provisional statute. : ; 

KF, Original reports of the secretary at war of 
Buenos Ayres. 

Hi, Correspondence between Avarez and agents 
of Artigas. : 

i, Letters of Artigas to Pueyrredon. 

J, Correspondence with the Portuguese general 

K, Briush arrangements with Artigas. 

L, Original prize code, 


—aee® 





*Probably the town only. 
* +Under the various names of Santa Cruz dé | 





Seirra, Majos, and Checuitos. 


